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ups. These two children loved abbreviating words: strawberries
became "strawbs"; "dogs' mercury" became "dogs' mere".
Many children of two and three invent onomatopoetic expressions,
e.g., when one child says, "It's raining?" another listens, and re-
marks: "Pit-patting".
The love of repetition in movement is paralleled by the delight
in jingles, in nursery rhymes, in chanting and in spontaneous
rhythmic expressions of everyday experience: "And I came home,
and Daddy came home, and Johnnie came home", and so on.
Apart from differences of circumstance and of natural ability,
the child's feelings play a great part in his speech development.
Some children become inhibited in their learning and use of
words, or develop special speech defects such as stammer,
because this function is charged with intense emotion. Any
unhappiness or conflict or temporary difficulty in the home, such
as fear or jealousy of another child, the loss of a nurse or a beloved
grand-parent, too frequent change of surroundings, or physical
illness, may bring some check to normal speech development.
A happy life and good relations with parents and brothers and
sisters play a great part in fostering the child's use of language,
whether for learning or art. Many words which to us are neutral
may become highly charged with emotion to the little child,
perhaps through some misunderstanding; as when a little boy
sees some Scotch soldiers wearing kilts and hears the word
"kilt" as "killed", and not surprisingly develops a terror of all
soldiers he passes.
As the child grows from three to five years, his vocabulary is
greatly extended and his capacity for expressing his wishes, his
commands, his experiences and his opinions grows very rapidly.
His sentences become longer and more varied in their construc-
tion. His talk is still, however, mostly an accompaniment to
his building or drawing or painting or digging, his play with
dolls and his make-believe. Meal-times are favourable to an
interchange of talk, too. It is only in the most intimate contact
with activity and actual experience that he begins to talk freely
and to exchange ideas. He has little power for sustaining con-
versation as such, and needs the opportunity to talk with people
who talk well. Grown-ups, or older children who will listen to
what he has to say and respond appropriately are of far more
value to him than specific lessons in clear speech. It is under the
stimulus of wishes and emotions that language develops most